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stirred and woke. In Wordsworth, in Scott, in
Keats and Shelley and Byron? in Tennyson and
Browning, in Carlyle and Ruskin, came an age of
passionate sincerity of protest against the dulness
of prosperity. But now we seem to have settled
down comfortably to sleep again, and are content
to fiddle melodiously on delicate instruments. The
trumpet and the horn are silent.

Perhaps we must content ourselves with the
vigorous advance of science, the determination to*
penetrate secrets, to know all that is to be known,
not to form conclusions without evidence. But tltc
scientific attitude tends, except in the highest minds,
to develop a certain dryness, a scepticism about
spiritual and imaginative forces, a dulness of the
inner apprehension, a hard quality of judgment
Not in such a mood as this does humanity fare
further and higher. Men become cautious, prudent,
and decisive thus, instead of generous, hopeful, and
high-hearted.

But to despair too soon of an era, to despise and
satirise an age, a national temper, is a deep and
fatal mistake. The world moves onwards patiently
and inevitably, obeying a larger and a mightier law,
What is rather the duty of all who love what is
noble and beautiful is not to carp and bicker over
faulty conditions, but to realise their aims and
hopes, to labour abundantly and patiently, to spunk
and feel sincerely, to encourage rather than to
condemn, Serviendum k^andum^ says the brave
motto. To serve, one cannot avoid that; but to
serve with blitheness, that is the secret.